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Reductio ad Absurdum of a Sound Idea 


 gscegane speaking, progress in any 
field may be said to involve three 
steps: (1) development of a good 
idea; (2) dissemination of that idea; 
(3) translation of the idea into action. 

Where the idea is concerned with 
matters not entirely tangible and con- 
crete, however, something unfortunate 
seems to happen between Step 2 and 
Step 3. As it wins wide acceptance, 
the idea is filtered through the minds 
of many people, not a few of whom 
are too lazy or too untrained to under- 
stand it fully. The result is an inevi- 
table distortion before any widespread 
application takes place. 

Progress in understanding human re- 
lations has suffered continually from 
the misapplication of good ideas. Be- 
cause some companies have had excel- 
lent results with cafeterias, merit rating, 
bonus plans, or some of the other tools 
of the personnel manager’s kit, others 
have attempted to use them in entirely 
dissimilar situations—without consider- 
ing whether or not they met a need. 

Perhaps one of the most distorted 
ideas of all is the theory that the super- 
Visor should be “skilled in managing 
people.” No better idea has been de- 
veloped in the field of personnel, and 
none has been more widely abused. 

Research in morale has shown that 
the attitude of the immediate super- 
Visor has more bearing on the indi- 
Vidual employee’s attitude than any 
Other single factor in the work situa- 
tion. 

From this axiom, there naturally fol- 

ows the corollary that skill in manag- 
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ing people is the most important 
attribute the supervisor can have. So 
far so good. 

But when this idea is translated into 
action the hitch occurs. “Skill in man- 
aging people” has been considered to 
imply only a pleasant smile, a “good 
fellow” personality. But it involves a 
great deal more than that. 

One of its components which is very 
often forgotten is technical competence 
in the work. The overbearing super- 
visor who mocks employees when they 
ask questions is apt to be the one who 
is unsure of his own knowledge and is 
hoping to cover up his shortcomings 
by his bluster. Buck-passing and steal- 
ing credit are two other sins more com- 
mon among the incompetent than the 
competent. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that 
employee respect for a supervisor de- 
pends as much on his job knowledge 
as on anything else. Moreover, the 
satisfaction an employee gets from the 
praise bestowed by a supervisor is ma- 
terially dependent on whether the su- 
pervisor knows what he is talking about 
or not. (Significantly, in very large- 
scale morale surveys conducted by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. “immediate su- 
pervisor’s knowledge of whether the 
work is good or not” was found to be 
among the ten most important factors 
influencing morale.) 

Direct production supervisors are 
most easily checked up on—the quality 
and quantity of their departments’ work 
is a matter of record, and it is not too 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Not only has.the year been one of un- 
paralleled prosperity, but the economy 
seems to be moving into still higher 
ground. There appears less and less 
likelihood of any major upsets in the 
next few months. 

Production is on the upgrade, con- 
struction has been booming, wages are 
up and unemployment is deme, Retail 
sales continue to set new records for 
dollar volume. 

True, exports, which are one of the 
main props of the economy at the pres- 
ent time, have been declining, but with 
the Marshall Plan in prospect, there 
seems to be little concern on that score. 

Whether the economy can continue at 
present high levels for a matter of years 
rather than months is, of course, in the 
realm of pure speculation. One un- 
known, for example, is the extent to 
which further price rises can be avoided. 


PRODUCTION 

The rise in production, which began 
in August, has continued during the fall. 
Output of cars and trucks is expected to 
top 1.3 million during the last quarter of 
the year, and the 1947 total may reach 
5 million. 

Steel production is also holding up— 
around 96 per cent of capacity; and a 
survey by Business Week indicates that 
expansion plans will add 3.5 million 
tons to ingot capacity in 1948 and 1949, 
(Present capacity is 91 million tons.) 


DISTRIBUTION 

Week by week, retail volume con- 
tinues to surpass 1946 figures. In the 
week ending November 4, for example, 
the rise was from 9 to 13 per cent. 

Higher food prices may have cut into 
other purchases, but department store 
sales are still topping last year’s. The 
percentages are smaller than those for 
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Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


total retail trade, it is true, but they are 
sizable. 

Total retail sales for the year, says the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, should 
reach a new record high, amounting to 
at least $106 billion, as compared with 
$96.67 billion in 1946. 


PRICES 

Latest BLS cost of living index figure 
(August) is 160.3, as against 158.4 for 
July, and 144.1 for August, 1946 (1935- 
39 = 100). This figure does not reflect, 
of course, the sharp rises in foods which 
took place in the early fall. 

Some recession in wholesale food 
prices, however, has taken place since 
mid-September’s peak, when the Dun & 
Bradstreet index reached $7.12, but 
there has been considerable seesawing. 
Down to $6.78 for two successive weeks, 
the index rose again to $6.89 on Novem- 
ber 11. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s daily wholesale 
commodity price index (30 basic com- 
modities) has remained close to peak 
levels during the latter part of October 
and the first part of this month. It stood 
at 289.17 on November 10 (1930-32 = 
100). 

CORPORATE PROFITS 

Corporate income in the first three 
quarters of the year presents a very 
favorable picture. Tabulation by the 
National City Bank of the reports of 375 
leading companies shows an annual rate 
of return on capital and surplus of 16.2 
per cent, compared to a 10 per cent re- 
turn last year. 

The bank, however, believes that these 
figures are in some measure deceptive. 

It points out (1) that they include a 
large inventory profit, which may prove 
to be illusory; (2) that there is consid- 
erable reason to believe that deprecia- 
tion charges are inadequate in many 
cases. 

Profits as a percentage of sales, it 
notes, average around 7.2 cents on the 
dollar—above the 1936-45 average of 
5.5 cents but about equal to 1936-37 and 
1940-41 averages. 





SOURCES: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
BROOKMIRE, INC. 
BUSINESS WEEK 
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Taft-Hartley Act ¢ Since the pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley Act, a number 
of unions have adopted the policy of 
seeking certification through elections 
conducted, not by the NLRB, but by 
groups or individuals agreed upon by 
the parties. 

A question about the effect of this 
practice was submitted to NLRB Chair- 
man Paul M. Herzog at the Personnel 
Conference, but along with some others, 
it went unanswered because of lack of 
time. This particular question, how- 
ever, was later submitted to Mr. Herzog 
for a written answer for inclusion in 
the Conference Proceedings. 

His reply: “The parties are free to 
run such an election themselves if they 
are willing to run certain risks. Section 
8 (a) of the new Act protects union 
security agreements only if a majority 
of those eligible voted for them in a 
Board-conducted election. The result 
is that if an employer later discharged 
an employee for failing to pay his 
union dues, that employee might be 
successful before the Board if he 
charged the company with discrimina- 
tion.” 


Grievances * The T-H Act provi- 
sion on grievances, industrial relations 
men report, has induced a new type of 
union strategy. Unions will have one 
worker submit a grievance as an indi- 
vidual; and another, in an entirely dif- 





ferent department, submit the same 
grievance with union backing. Then a 
comparison will be made of the dispo- 
sition of the two identical complaints. 

This means that uniform grievance- 
handling is more than ever a necessity 
of industrial relations. 


Employee education ¢* Since the 
current furor over selling “manage- 
ment’s point of view” to employees 
arose, a good many examples of excel- 
lent factual material have come into 
AMA’s office, and unfortunately, a few 
which are poor or definitely bad. We 
haven’t a sample of what must be be 
yond question the very worst of the lot, 


but a well-known industrial relations’ 


man claims he has actually seen it: 
toilet paper imprinted with cartoons 
“explaining” the T-H Act, to be sup- 
plied to employee washrooms. 


Sleeping in the plant ¢ Remedy for 
dozing off at work, as reported by the 
Labor Relations Reporter in an account 
of an arbitration case: 

“On the night prior to the discharge, 
X [the foreman] had thrown water at 
Y when the latter dozed off at his 
machine. This, along with the use of 
hotfoots is a fairly common practice [in 
the plant in question]. The supervisor 
testified that ‘it breaks the monotony and 
it is not injurious to the men.’ ” 


JaMEs O. RIcE 




















WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


While, fundamentally, as we see it, we 
must remain an institution motivated pri- 
marily by business considerations in order 
to function effectively under our Amer- 
ican economy, we are continually develop- 
ing our social consciousness, recognizing 
the fact that the long-term success of a 
business enterprise is greatest and most 
certain when the immediate business ob- 
jectives are kept in tune with public 
interest. 

Chairman of the Board, Oil Company. 


OFFICE UNIONS 


Several years ago our office force 
organized, and the union committee asked 
for a meeting with management. We, of 
course, asked for an election to make 
certain that it represented a majority of 
our people. The election was held, and 
the majority voted for the union. 

Since that time we have recognized the 
union as the sole bargaining agency for 
the office group, and have dealt with it. 
But at no time have we had a contract. I 





can’t recall that the union ‘ever asked 
for one. 

This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
management has always been very prompt 
to deal in good faith with the union com- 
mittee, on any matter of wages, hours, or 
working conditions, and has in each case 
endeavored to do what was right. 

Vice President, Office Equipment Manu- 
facturing Company. 


NON-PRODUCTIVE COST 


Our present attack on non-productive 
cost is through a standard cost arrange- 
ment. Our approach is to create standard 
costs for each non-productive item in the 
operating department, making the fore- 
man the key man in the setting of the 
standards. Then we are going to reward 
him for cutting his own standards, and, of 
course, for attaining the standards he sets. 
This makes the scheme his baby, and we 
think it will stimulate him to reduce non- 
productive costs. 

Vice President, 
Company. 


Tool Manufacturing 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








Collective Bargaining in the Office 


To date, relatively few managements 
have had to meet the problem of col- 
lective bargaining in the office, for less 
than 15 per cent of all clerical and 
professional employees in business and 
industry belong to unions. 

Union membership among white 
collar workers, however, has been in- 
creasing: AFL’s Office Employees In- 
ternational Union now has 20,000 
members; CIO’s United Office and 
Professional Workers of America— 
older by a few years—about 100,000; 
but a major influence in the spread of 


‘organization among white collar work- 
ers has been the larger number of pro- 


duction workers’ unions that are going 
out after their office associates. Where- 
as, in 1944, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported that production unions 
in the automobile, aircraft, machinery, 
shipbuilding and steel industries were 
accepting office employees, a_ recent 
AMA survey shows that several others 
have expanded in this direction. (See 
list further on.) 


PROVISIONS IN OFFICE CONTRACTS 


The executive facing a union drive 
in his office is primarily concerned with 
changes it may bring. AMA, therefore, 
undertook to analyze union agreements 
to determine: 


1. What specific provisions appear 
in contracts with office workers? 
What are the differences in the 
apparently characteristic clauses 
on union recognition, job evalu- 
ation, merit rating, seniority, 
changes in status, vacation and 
sick leave plans? 


2. What variations are there in office 
contracts written with one union 
as compared with those of an- 
other? 


AMA’s criterion was to select all 
contracts for study where the bargain- 
ing unit was not predominantly made 
up of administrative, professional, tech- 
nical, or editorial staffs, sales personnel 
or clerks on the railroads, inasmuch as 
working conditions of these diversified 
salaried groups have not been compar- 
able. Severance pay clauses in con- 
tracts negotiated with the American 
Newspaper Guild, for example, are not 
typical for office employees generally; 





similarly, compensation and _ other 
practices peculiar to the operation of 
large retail stores are not representa- 
tive of conditions affecting the employ- 
ment of office workers generally. 


300 CONTRACTS OBTAINED 


In the course of its survey, AMA 
wrote to 1,029 companies. Results were: 


Pic. diene iascacuccnkuacae 588 
Contracts obtained ........... 300 
Contracts promised ........... 15 
Contracts refused ............. 8 
Companies which said they were 

ee. ee 265 

ECD Ganhandnn+dnmascwkeawe 44] 


The large number which denied hav- 
ing contracts is particularly interesting, 
since in every case AMA had good rea- 
son to believe the offices were organ- 
ized. The denials may indicate that 
many locals fizzle out after a few 
months. On the other hand, they may 
be evidence that some managements 
hesitate to admit that their office em- 
ployees have joined a union. The mere 
fact that a company’s office employees 
have organized, however, is no reflection 
on its personnel administration, for 
social and psychological motives have 
been reported to be as compelling in 
union organization as economic ones. 
(See page 2 for an interesting letter 
received during the survey.) 

AMA’s collection of office contracts is 
probably the largest that exists. It is 
national in geographic distribution and 
representative of virtually all businesses 
and industries where the movement has 
gained a foothold. The number of em- 
ployees covered by these contracts is 
still being compiled—so far, 178,185 
office workers are covered by only 190 
of them. 


AMA’S RESEARCH REPORT 


Negotiators generally hold that the 
best preparation for collective bargain- 
ing is to become informed on the variety 
of clauses that have been accepted by 
the unions. AMA’s forthcoming re- 
search report, Collective Bargaining in 
the Office, presents typical and novel 
clauses negotiated on salary matters and 
working conditions in offices. In each 
case the clause is documented by the 
industry in which the company that 
negotiated it is engaged, and the name 
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of the particular union. The study em- 
phasizes the differences in apparently 
characteristic provisions covering the 
various phases of collective bargaining. 


UNIONS INVOLVED 


Most of the organized office employ- 
ees belong to unions whose membership 
is restricted to white collar occupations, 
but office units of production unions are 
growing. In AMA’s survey, contracts 
with 60 separate labor organizations 
were received: Approximately 30 in- 
volved national or international labor 
unions; the rest were limited to either 
a single company or a group of com- 
panies. Among the former were the 
following: 


INDEPENDENT 


Associated Unions of America 

Communication Workers of America 

Machinists, International Association of 

Metal Workers Union, Interstate (Divi- 
sion of Mechanics Educational Society 
of America) 

Salaried Unions, National Federation of 


AFL 
Allied Trade Council 


Chemical Workers Union, International 

Electrical Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of 

Mine Workers of America, United (Dis- 
trict 50) 

Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America, International 

Office Employees International Union 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America. International 
Brotherhood of 


CIO 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
United 

Communications Association, American 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, United 

Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America, United 

Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, International ‘ 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, Industrial Union of 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of 

Office and Professional Workers of 
America, United 

Oil Workers International Union 

Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers of America, United 

Steelworkers of America, United 

Textile Workers Union of America 

Transport Workers Union of America 

Utility Workers Union of America 


Though contracts involving them have 
not yet been obtained for the survey, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, 
AFL, reported to AMA that, in some 
hotels, office employees are included in 
the contract; and CIO’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers reports that while 
shop clerical workers have regularly been 
included in its agreements, the union 
has recently been soliciting member- 
ship among all office employees. 
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Production Executives to Hear Reports 
On Current Cost Control Developments 


Association Conference Scheduled for 


December 15-16 in New York City 


The AMA Fall Production Confer- 
ence, to be held December 15-16 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
will feature first-hand reports of what 
representative companies are doing to 
cut production costs, both direct and 
indirect, and to encourage greater labor 
productivity through incentives and 
through more efficient handling of their 
human relations. 

Speakers will include: Peter Drucker. 
author of Concept of the Corporation; 
Sumner Slichter, Harvard University; 
Claude Swank, Vice President of Manu- 
facturing, Johnson & Johnson; D. D. 
Decker, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Wolverine Tube Company; C. G. 
Frantz, President, Apex Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Company; Roland Wank, 
Fellheimer and Wagner; C. R. O’Brien, 
Plant Manager, the Dobeckmun Com- 
pany. 

Among the topics scheduled for dis- 
cussion are “The Wage and Price Out- 
look,” “The New Meaning of Break- 
Even Points,” “Methods of Decentral- 
ized Operation,” “Economies Through 
Building and Plant Layouts,” “The 
Plant-Wide Incentive,” “Cutting Indi- 
rect Costs Through Better Materials 
Handling,” “Joint Development of Pro- 
duction Standards,” “Merit Rating In- 
stead of Incentive in the Job Shop,” 
“The Purchase or Manufacture of Com- 
ponent Parts,” “Standard Costs on Non- 
Productive Expense,” and “Humanizing 
the Production Line.” A preliminary 
report on the findings of AMA’s current 
study of methods of encouraging labor 
productivity will be presented also. 


AMA Would Like Descriptions 
Of Clerical Incentive Plans 


AMA’s Information Department 
would like to receive descriptions of 
incentive plans for clerical workers now 
in use in member companies, to aug- 
ment a collection it is now making. If 
the material is published, company 
names will not be mentioned without 
express permission. 








CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN 


GeorceE S. DIvELY 


Mr. Dively, who is President and General 
Manager of the Harris-Seybold Company, 
and AMA Vice President for the Produc- 
tion Division, is in charge of arrangements 
for the Production Conference December 
15-16 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 


PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 

The AMA’s Midwinter Personnel Con- 
ference has been set for February 16, 17, 
and 18. Sessions will be held at the 


Palmer House, Chicago. 
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difficult to trace mistakes back to their 
source. Among office supervisors and 
higher executives the effect of insuf- 
ficient job knowledge is more insidious, 
If a man has fairly competent subordi- 
nates, he may get away with plain 
murder for a considerable period of 
time, and the fact that those subordi- 
nates lack all respect for him and are 
not doing nearly as well as they would 
under someone else may not be dis- 
covered for years. 

To diagnose the problem is, of course, 
easier than to prescribe a remedy. We 
need, for one thing, more standards for 
work of all kinds, standards which will 
lessen the possibility that poor work 
can be masked by general business 
trends. The fact that the business is 
making money, for example, is not— 
except over a very long run—com- 
pletely convincing testimony of the 
competence of the managers. It may 
be that it could make a great deal more 
under the same circumstances if it were 
managed more skillfully. 

Another point—and this is less of a 
blue-sky proposition—is that we should 
remember in adopting new ideas that 
they can be utilized without throwing 
away everything that was good in the 
old systems. Once, technical compe: . 
tence was the only qualification needed 
for a supervisory position. The science 
of personnel has shown that this is far 
from the whole story, but it has not 


only added something to it. 








Alvin E. Dodd to Receive Gantt Memorial Medal; 
John M. Hancock to Make Presentation on Dec. 4 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has announced that the Gantt 
Medal Board of Award will present 
the 1947 Gantt Memorial Medal for 
“distinguished achievement in industrial 
management as a service to the com- 
munity” to Alvin E. Dodd, President of 
the American Management Association. 

The medal has been awarded annu- 
ally since 1929 to memorialize the 
achievements of Henry Laurence Gantt, 
pioneer .management engineer and in- 
dustrial leader. It will be presented to 
Mr. Dodd December 4 at a luncheon in 
his honor, held in conjunction with the 





yearly meeting of the ASME in Atlantic 
City. The presentation will be made by 
John M. Hancock, Partner, Lehman 
Brothers, and Chairman of the AMA 
Board of Directors, who was the 1945 
medalist. 

Other recipients of the award in re 
cent years include Paul G. Hoffman, 
Chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and President of the 
Studebaker Corporation; and William 
L. Batt, President of SKF Industries, 
and former Vice Chairman of the War 
Production Board. 
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